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Growth Power 
Examined 











— A READER of THE Ex- 
CHANGE: 


“Instructive, even inspirational, 
are your articles telling how money 
is managed in stock investments; 
as in the piece headed ‘How It Was 
Done’ last month. But we’ve been 
having a long market rise since 
1942. Before that year, though— 
say in the 1930s and on down to 


date-—what would owning stocks 
have done for an investor who 


knew little about them. who merely 
bought and held on?” 


Dividends for Half a Century 


Well. suppose we take General 
Electric Co. Everybody knows 
about this concern. The stock has 
heen a popular investment for 
more than a half century. The 
company has had its ups and 
downs in regard to earnings and 
but without 
missing any annual payments since 
1899, 

In 1925 the stock sold as high 
as $337.25 a share. The next year 
it was split, 4 shares for 1. Had 
50 shares been bought after that 
split in 1926, another 4 for 1 split- 
up in 1930 would have given the 
50-share holder 200 shares. As- 
suming that the purchase price of 
the 50 shares had been $87.25. a 


dividend payments 


price exactly between the highest 
and lowest prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1926, the in- 
vestment in 50 shares would have 
been $4,362.50, plus brokerage 
commissions. 

If an investor had bought and 
held on, where would he stand to- 
day after 25 years? 


Oe $ 4,362.50 
Cash dividends received..... 7,425.00 
Market value, 200 shs., today 11.000.00 


Aver. annual rate of income 6.8% 


Every year brought some re- 
turns in dividends. The consistent 
annual rise since 1945, in addition. 
might afford favorable arguments 
on behalf of common stocks of 
long-time dividend payers as a 
hedge against inflation. A 200- 
share holder received: $310 in 
1945: $320 in 1946 and the same 
in 1947, $340 in 1948, $400 in 
1949 and, with $760 in 
1950. 

Taking the dividend fat with the 
lean over 25 years, an annual av- 
erage return of 6.8 per cent on 
$4,362 cost, plus a capital gain of 
152 per cent. pretty well answers 
THE EXCHANGE request 
for an illustration of growth power 
through holding a topflight indus- 
trial stock. 
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A Country Ec itor 


LOOKS AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


By Puiuie N. BLAbINE, 


Editor, 


The Telephone Register 


McMinnvit_e, Ore.—American 
business and the securities indus- 
try are passing up a golden oppor- 
tunity to enlist the active support 
of more people of this nation for 
our capitalistic system. At the same 
time, big government is undermin- 
ing the independence of rural 
America and striking at the foun- 
dation of our concept of free en- 
terprise. 

Some years back a typical coun- 
try editor would have said that 
rural America, himself included, 
had little or no interest in the 
financial operations which the 
stock market represented—or that 
stock markets dangerous 
traps for the unwary and should 
be left strictly to the capitalists 
and speculators with the knowl- 
the ability. the money and 
the connections to find their way 
about in the maze of high finance. 

Today. unfortunately. part of 
this still holds true. Despite tre- 
mendous changes in the grass-root 
areas of this nation, the rural resi- 
dent has little interest in the New 
York Stock Exchange. We no 
longer view it as a dangerous trap 
but. for numerous reasons, we take 
little part in its activities, 


were 


edge. 


At the time. the role of 
the American farmer as the man 
of independence is being shattered. 


Federal subsidies for his crops, 


same 


government sharing in his expen- 
ditures for such items as seed and 
fertilizer, investments in 
and 
contracts. 


his con- 
cuaranteed 
have given 
him a taste of planned economy. 
He is not yet completely corrupted 
but rural votes reveal a growing 
sympathy with this new “security.” 

Once there was a rather strict 
line of demarcation between the 
city-man and the country-man. 
Now that line is gone. 


struction costs 


mortgage 


The resident of McMinnville. 
Oregon, wears the same kind of 


clothes. eats the same kind of food. 
drives the same make of car. reads 
the same magazines and listens to 
the same_ radio 
programs as the 
resident of New 


York. Soon, for _ 


good or bad. he'll 


Fond 


be seeing the 4° Sie 
same _ television 
“ Fach Some farmers 
spe clemeocsae ACN receive a divi- 
of us is now a dend_ income, 
citizen of our but most have 
little interest 


whole country. in securities. 
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Grass-Roots Editor 


Philip N. Bladine, in partnership with 
his brother, is editor and owner of “The 
Telephone Register,” McMinnville, Ore- 
gon. In 1940, “The Telephone Register” 
won the National Editorial Association’s 
General Excellence Award as the nation’s 
top weekly in the above-1500 circulation 
group. The paper has been named as 
Oregon’s outstanding weekly on several] 
occasions. McMinnville, population about 





6,500, is in the heart of the Willamette Valley. Situated 38 miles 
west of Portland, it serves a trade area of 45,000 people in one of 
the nation’s richest and most prosperous agricultural regions. 





In this modern world the eco- 
rural living have 
changed enormously in an amaz- 
ingly brief period of time. They 
have brought forward the one-time 
luxuries of American production as 
necessities for our daily life. They 
should make it easy for industry 
to sell us an investment in its 
future as it has sold us its produc- 
tion. 

Take the farmer, for instance. 
Once he worked only with horse- 
drawn vehicles and simple tools 
which had changed little for cen- 
turies. Much or all of what he pro- 
duced was consumed locally 
often in barter rather than 


nomics of 


for 
cash. 

Now, the typical farmer has all 
kinds of gas and electric motor- 
equipment. From the 
tractor to the family car, water 
pump. milking machine, etc., he 
is a steady customer of large and 
small corporations. He is a major 


pe Ww ered 
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customer of efficient utilities. Many 
of these corporations are also his 
customers. The food 
packers and manufacturers, for 
example, may buy his livestock. 
his grain and his vegetables. He 
has a direct. personal relationship 
with corporate industry in a very 
wide variety of fields. Many of 
the companies he deals with are 
listed on the New York and other 
Stock Exchanges. Why does he 
not participate more extensively 
in their ownership? 


pre ycessors. 


Debt-Free Farms 

Agriculture has 
ord-breaking 
Farmers have done well. 
though the cost of running the 
farm, along with soaring taxes. 
has cut more deeply into this bo- 
nanza return than the urban pop- 
ulation generally realizes. At any 
rate, a large percentage of farm- 
ers have had money to invest— 


enjoyed a rec- 
income in_ recent 


years. 


they, like the rest of us, have been 
confronted with the problem of 
inflation. After freeing their own 
acres of indebtedness, which farm- 
ers have done in unprecedented 
numbers in recent years, they are 
faced with the problem of wise 
investment, 

In the old days, when rural 
people had some spare cash to in- 
vest, they almost invariably put 
it into mortgages or government 
bonds. Much of it is still going 
there today. 


How Lick Inflation? 


But the farmer knows what has 
happened to the fixed-dollar in- 
vestment. Interest rates have gone 
down—drastically in many _in- 
stances. And the principal sum, if 
held any length of time, usually 
will buy much less than it would 
have at the time invested. Why, 
then, does he not turn to invest- 
ments which are sensitive to 
changes in the value of his dollar? 
Why does he not hedge against in- 
flation? Why is he not using the 
day-in-and-day-out market offered 
by the Stock Exchange, where 
stocks may be bought and sold at 
supply and demand prices. with- 
out delay? 

Some. of course. are doing just 
that, but they are in the minority. 
It is impossible to say what pro- 
portion of farmers are stockhold- 
ers—it is far larger than it ever 
was before but more through ac- 
cident than intention. Ownership 
has come from inheritance or in- 
vestment in local or regional cor- 


porations. Most rural communities 
have few farmers who regularly 
trade in securities on the stock ex- 
changes. And that goes, too, for 
non-farmers who live in the coun- 
try districts. This rural group now 
includes a great many factory 
workers, union and _ non-union, 
who represent a substantial market 
place for corporate ownership. 

So we find the farmer far more 
familiar than formerly with the 
nation and world around him. He 
buys and sells on world markets 
but he invests his money locally. 
He knows what a piece of ground 
adjoining his farm is worth. He 
knows how much corn or wheat it 
will how many cattle or 
sheep it will pasture. With a work- 
ing knowledge of the livestock ex- 
change. he has become a sharp 
trader. But, he does not know. or 
take the time to investigate. opera- 
tions of the stock market. It is 
still far afield from his investment 
thoughts although it closely par- 
allels his business of producing, 
buving and selline. Traditionally 


grow. 


cautious. he hesitates to venture in- 
to an investment field with which 
he is not thoroughly acquainted. 


Open Threshold 


Here is the open threshold. The 
stock exchanges need to sell a 
working knowledge of their op- 
eration to rural America to clear 
the path for wide investment. Most 
rural people now know that the 
investor is given far more effec- 
tive protection than formerly in 
the regulations imposed by the 








exchanges themselves and such 
agencies as the SEC. Most realize 
their own ties of vital relationship 
with corporate concerns. They can 
see the material growth in the 
number of stocks listed on the ex- 
changes. On the New York Stock 
Exchange, for instance, listings 
have grown from 377 in 1900 to 
nearly 1500 today. The market is 
truly representative of American 
industry in all its varied phases. 
They know that it 

exists to serve ev- 
eryone on a basis of 
equality not just a 
few boy-wonder 
speculators. All 
these points should 
contribute to in- 
creasing public con- 
fidence in the safety 
of good stocks. 

Our national wel- 
fare demands great- 
er public interest in 
maintaining and 
building our corporate system. In 
company with most country editors, 
I am fighting the trend toward 
socialism. We are dismayed at the 
great national strides in that di- 
rection, through government regi- 
mentation of enterprise and spon- 
sorship of spoon-fed security. The 
wider the ownership of stocks, the 
sreater will be our chance to check 
this trend and perpetuate our free 
enterprise economic system. 

It is estimated that something 
over 15,000,000 people now own 
stocks. That means we have 15.- 
00,000 people plus their families 
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as it has 





Today the farmer is a 
steady customer of large 
and small corporations. 
It should be easy for in- 
dustry to sell him an 
investment in its future, 
sold him its 
production. 





who have direct personal interest 
in legislative, administrative, reg- 
ulatory, tax and all other policies 
which may help or hinder indus- 
trial development in every com- 
munity. 

The greatest insurance for con- 
tinuation of a true republic in 
America would be the doubling or 
trebling of this number of stock- 
holders. The more “capitalists” 
we have, the closer we will ap- 
proach true “public 
ownership” as con- 
trasted with the spu- 


rious brand called 
socialism, where 
there is but one 


monopolistic owner 

-the government. 

The average coun- 
try editor still is not 
too much concerned 
with the actual work- 
ings of the Stock Ex- 
change. But, he is 
vitally interested in 
the way of life and the type of 
national economy it represents. So 
are a majority of the people his 
paper serves—the people who are 
his advertisers and _ subscribers. 
neighbors and associates. 

This interest is wider. and far 
more apparent, than it has been 
for some years past. 

Corporate industry and Ameri- 
can stock exchanges have a golden 
opportunity to sell him and his 
readers on utilizing this necessary 
function in our complex economy. 
This available—it is 
waiting to be tapped. 


market is 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Assembling B-47 jet bombers at Boeing plant in Wichita, Kans. 


QUARTER’S NET INCOME 


SETS NEW 


L home RECORD-HIGH first quarter 
corporate profits be the best 
this year? 

Results of the March quarter 
were good enough to warrant ex- 
pectations of reasonably good divi- 
dend payments for early 1951 at 
least. But the likelihood of a cut in 
the production of civilian goods. 
stiff taxes and expanding costs sug- 
gests a greater burden to come on 
net income. 

The group of companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
which had reported their results 
by May 5 showed a gain of 29.3 
per cent in net income over the 
first quarter of 1950. The detailed 
record is on the next page. The 
474 corporations earned $1,487,- 
734,000. Projecting this exhibit 
over the complete roster of 1064 
companies whose stocks are traded 
on the Exchange. it may be esti- 


RECORD 


mated that dollar earnings were 
the largest for any first quarter in 
history. 

Examining individual corpora- 
tions, it is found that wide differ- 
ences occurred in the ability of 
corporations to make profits after 
income and excess profits taxes. 
Although many of the smaller cor- 
porations ran well ahead of the 
first 1950 quarter. and the ma- 
jority did better than in that 
period, discrepancies occurred 
among the giants. The nature of 
the latter’s business had much to do 
with their profit volume, but the 
tax load had a harsh influence in 
holding net down. 

General Motors, for example, saw 
first quarter net earnings fall by 
more than 33 per cent, due mainly 
to heavy tax reservations. Du Pont, 
on the other hand, scored a profit 
gain of about $5,000,000 in the 
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face of $83,400,000 of tax charges, 
compared with $31,500,000 the 
year before. 

U. S. Steel reported a $550,000 
decline in net, although the mills 
worked most of the time above 
rated capacity. Standard Oil (N. 
J.) gained 81.5 per cent in net 
earnings, to $118,000,000; the 
Texas Co. saw its net rise about 
69 per cent; and Standard Oil of 
California earned about 54 per 
cent more than in the same 1950 


period. 

Although the petroleum _busi- 
ness, and others as well, were 
notably active from January 


through March, percentage com- 





parisons are subject to reserva- 
tion because of strikes in the com- 
parable 1950 quarter. The “100- 
day” Chrysler shutdown affected 
many suppliers. Other labor dis- 
turbances occurred, whereas this 
year on the whole production has 
been less troubled by labor dis- 
putes. 

Results for all of 1950 disclose 
that that year was remarkably prof- 
itable for industry and transporta- 
tion. Despite a hesitant first-quar- 
ter start, companies listed on the 
Exchange had a net income of 
$11.120.018,000, an annual high 
record and 31.5 per cent greater 


than for 1949. 











First-Quarter, 1951, Net INcoME oF 474 Companies LIisTep 
on N. Y. Stock ExcHANGE — BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
—— NUMBER———,. 

Improved Per Cent 
Show- (3 Mos. Estimated Change 

Reporting ing 195lvs. Group Net (1st 3 Mos. 

through Net 3 Mos. Income 1951 vs. Ist 

May5_ Profit 1950) (000 omitted) 3 Mos. 1950) 

Aircraft . ...... 9 8 7 $ 14,011 +162.5% 
Amusement. .... . 6 6 2 21.259 — 7.7 
Automotive 41 39 32 67.099 + 56.1 
Building Trade 18 7 13 27,328 + 16.1 
Chemical 48 48 41 195,194 + 16.9 
Electrical Equipment 12 11 1] 67,454 + 15.7 
Financial a ae oe 14 8 12.960 — 5.4 
Food Prods. & Beverages 27 25 17 31,239 + 27.2 
Machinery & Metals 58 56 49 57,581 + 52.0 
Sa eee: 18 13 14.904 + 59.3 
Paper & Publishing . . . 7 17 13 16,891 + 37.3 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 29 29 27 451,910 + 52.2 
Railroad & R.R. Equip. 51 45 41 72,733 + 78.6 
Retail Trade ‘ 13 11 6 9,126 + 30.5 
Steel & Iron 30 30 23 165.160 + 6.6 
Textile Fe ieee 13 9 10,729 + 28 
MEM ce sls ce 9 9 3 17,367 + 1.1 
Utilities . ‘ 40 39 7 200.287 + 12.2 
Other Companies 19 18 12 34,502 + 26.5 

Total 474 453 354 $1,487,734 + 29.3% 














ONE MILLION 
OWNERS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


HORTLY before the middle of 

May, a young couple from 
Saginaw, Michigan, set out for 
New York. With them were two of 
their three small boys. 

They were making the trip for 
an unusual reason. They had 
learned that their purchase of A. 
T. & T. stock had made them, 
jointly, the one-millionth stock- 
holder of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. At our 
invitation they were coming to 
New York to help us mark an his- 
toric occasion. 

The occasion was historic be- 
cause the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is the first 
business in the world to be owned 
by a million people—a_ million 
people from all walks of life and 
from more than 19,000 communi- 
ties all over the United States. 


The Denton 
family, Brady, 
Johnny, Brady, 
Jr.. and Mrs. 
Dorothy Den- 
ton, watch in- 
stallation of 
telephone 
cable. 


By Leroy A. Wilson, President 


Mr. and Mrs. Dentons’ purchase 
of seven shares of A. T. & T. was 
their first investment in_ stock. 
They plan to buy additional stock 
—A. T. & T. and others—as they 
save more money. They already 
have a savings account and also 
own several Defense Bonds. The 
bonds and stock are part of the 
Dentons’ long-range savings plan, 
which is designed to see the boys 
through college. 

The Dentons’ three boys are 
Brady, Jr., 6; Johnny, 3: and Bob- 
by, 4 months. Mr. Denton, 33, sells 
automobiles, and previously was 
a successful insurance salesman. 
He entered the Army as a private 


during the second World War and 



















came out as a first lieutenant 44 
months later. 

Mrs. Denton, in addition to 
keeping house for her family and 
caring for a small baby, is camp 
chairman for the King’s Daughters 
in Saginaw and, like her husband. 
is also active in civic affairs. 


Savings = Production 


In putting their savings to work 
in the telephone business, the Den- 
tons, and other people like them, 
are making possible the further 
expansion of telephone service. 

More than in any other country. 
large numbers of people in the 





G. J. Weigand, transfer clerk, signs 
his name on stock certificates, 20 
times at a clip. 


United States own their nation’s 
industries. Under this wide pri- 
vate ownership we also have by 
far the greatest industrial produc- 
tion of any nation. 

A million people own the Amer- 
ican Telephone and_ Telegraph 
Company—and with this owner- 
ship our country has the best tele- 
phone service in the world. The 
importance of this widespread in- 
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vestment is further emphasized by 
the critical times we are living in 
—for national defense is the first 
concern of all of us, and nothing 
is more important to defense than 
communications, 

I have often pointed out that 
the growth of the Bell System has 
been made possible by the savings 
of the many, rather than the wealth 
of the few. The reason is obvious. 
No small group of people have 
enough money to supply all the 
capital required to make our tele- 
phone service what it is. Without 
the savings of the many, it would 
be impossible to build all the lines 
and switchboards and other physi- 
cal facilities that are needed. 

To say this another way. the 
reason why we have more and bet- 
ter telephone service than any 
other country is because that is 
what this country wants—and a 
million Americans have had the 


faith and enterprise to buy into it. 
Let me carry this thought a step 
further. We often hear of the rights 





Eleven tons of A. T. & T. dividend 
checks and financial statements are 
loaded in one mailing. 
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| Leroy A. Wilson started with Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone as a traffic clerk 
in 1922. Twenty-two years later he 
was made a Vice President of Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and given the task of deter- 
mining the revenue needs of the 
3ell companies. Under his guidance, 
the System set out upon a record- 
size financing program, which has 
enabled it to spend nearly $5,500,000,000 on new telephone | 





facilities since the war. Mr. Wilson was elected President 


of American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company in 1948. | 
| 





of ownership. But industry, in or- 
der to produce, depends on the 
capital—the savings—that people 
are able and willing to invest as 
owners. Putting savings to work 
is essential to production, and pro- 
duction is essential to maintain- 
ing our freedom. The successful 
defense of our liberties depends 
on our industrial strength, and the 
foundation of that strength is the 
capital we put into it. 

So it seems to me that ownership 
is a creative process that we can- 
not do without, and that to save 
money and put it to work—in 
short, to be an owner of productive 
industry—may well be regarded as 
not only a right but also, in my 
opinion, as a duty. 

Widespread ownership puts the 
spotlight on another duty, also. 
That is the duty of management. 
When people buy shares in indus- 
try, they are expressing their faith 
in management. Management must 
justify that faith. 

Brady and Dorothy 





Denton 


have entrusted part of their sav- 
ings to us of their own free will, 
and of their own free will they 
can withdraw from our business 
whenever they wish. Let me point 
out that this freedom which they 
and all other stockholders enjoy 
gives the greatest impetus to the 
efforts of the management. We can 
only succeed in their eyes if we 
succeed first of all in rendering the 
telephone service this nation needs 





Overseas switchboard in New York 
City where calls are handled to 
Europe and South America. 
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This “plow train” cuts a trench, 
lays a cable and fills in the trench 
in one continuous operation. 


and wants. And to that end we 
must keep this business always a 
place of opportunity for able men 
and women who will render top- 
notch service as telephone em- 
ployes. 

The put their 
money to work in order to have it 


Dentons have 


work for them. It goes without say- 
ing that it is the duty of the man- 









agement to see to it that their sav- 
ings and the savings of their 
999,999 fellow stockholders are 
protected and that they receive 
a reasonable and steady return. 

In a business owned by a mil- 
lion people, it is impossible not to 
realize these responsibilities to the 
utmost. It is this sense of responsi- 
bility—it is the full awareness and 
acceptance of trust and obligation 
— it is this and only this, in a free 
society, that makes it possible to 
build and operate a business of 
this size in the first place. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Denton de- 
cided to become owners of the 
American Telephone and_ Tele- 
graph Company, they were using 
their personal freedom to express 
their personal hopes and their per- 
sonal faith in the future. This is the 
faith that animates free enterprise 
and gives it a vitality no other eco- 
nomic system has. 


Aircraft movements are mapped in a civilian defense “filter center” as 


reports from observation posts are received by telephone. 
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SPRING 
STOCK 
MARKET 


HE STOCK MARKET has shown 
zy touch of spring fever in the 
past few months. 

On the whole, prices have tended 
upward. But there have been 
enough individual exceptions to 
indicate considerable confusion 
of thought among investors and 
traders. 

In one sense the market has 
behaved remarkably well. News 
developments, domestic as well as 
international, have certainly been 
upsetting. On the other hand, 
earnings and dividends have been 
maintained at or close to record 
high levels. 

A sampling of 24 common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, comprising prominent in- 
dustrial and railroad issues, shows 
that 14 gained ground from March 
1 to May 7, while 10 either stood 
practically still or retreated. 

The stocks surveyed included 
hand-picked investment-grade_in- 
dustrials, investment-grade rails 
and miscellaneous stocks. most of 
them with fairly long annual divi- 
dend histories. They represented 
such industries as steel, non-fer- 
rous metals, petroleum, chemical. 
chain and department store. tex- 
tile. moving picture and so on. 

The exhibit may cause some sur- 


prise among persons who lean 
heavily upon “the averages” to 
trace market progress or the re- 
verse. Industrial stock average rec- 
ords have been reaching up to the 
highest levels in two decades; but 
scan the table on the next page 
for market particulars. 

The often used word “selectiv- 
ity.” which means that investors 
are partial to certain stocks while 
neglecting others, does not satisfy 
the market analyst in searching for 
reasons for an extraordinarily ir- 
regular price movement such as 
that of the last two months. 

Stocks have seemed to be trying 
to consolidate the advances of last 
vear ... and often not succeeding 
Profit taking has made price dents 
here and there, and at the same 
time special influences have caused 
bulges elsewhere. Some groups of 
stocks seem to have found a base 
for a renewed advance—as in the 
case of the railroads early this 
month—-nd_ then flattened out 
when a broad demand failed to 
show itself. It has all been confus- 
ing to market followers. 


Delayed Action 


The chances are that the market 
belatedly has been trying to meas- 
ure the effect of price controls. 
priorities and other baffling ele- 
ments of the defense program as 
well as digest some rather startling 
developments in our foreign 
policy. In the closing months of 
1950, buyers and sellers pretty 
well ignored these unknown quan- 
tities and their possible effect on 
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earnings and dividends—possibly 
because of a heavy flow of impres- 
sive earnings reports and dividend 
announcements. 

Through an interval which, to 
say the least, has been trying on the 
nerves, holders of common stocks 
for income have stubbornly stayed 
put. An interesting element of mar- 
ket study from here on should cen- 
ter upon the attitude of investors, 





distinct from traders, toward 
changes of business in a defense 
economy. 


The market as a whole has been 
far from weak this spring; it has 
also been less than strong. It has 
been waiting. At such times, as 
long experience shows, it is slowly 
establishing a base for a future to 
be determined by sharply-etched 
favorable or unfavorable events. 





Investment-Grade 

Industrials 
American Can Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
Kennecott Copper Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Investment-Grade 
Railroads 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Louisville & Nashville 
Norfolk & Western 

Southern Pacific 


Union Pacific 


Miscellaneous 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Celanese Corp. . 
Chrysler Corp. 
Goodrich Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
United Air Lines, Inc. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Warner Brothers Pict. Inc. 





Stock Prick Exuipit—Sprine, 1951 


Feb. 28 May 7 Per Cent 
Price Price Change 
107 113% + 6.0 
157% 156% “ 
88% 973% — SI 
50% 5314 + 5.9 
745% 11% co 
56% 565% spre 
104% 119% +14.7 
164 164% estate 
57% 54% — 44 
504% 48% — 33 
- 675% 695% + 2.9 
- 103% 107 + 3.3 
434% 43 pmo 
52% 59% +12.5 
553% 56% + 1.4 
52% 50 — 48 
19% 17% —= 25 
46% 56% +21.6 
34% 33% secon 
69% 73% + 55 
27% 30% +11.4 
26% 2936 +11.0 
44 451% sled 
12% 1336 +10.3 
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A Growth Industry 


UP TO AROUND 1935, the pulp 
and paper industry ran a close 
race with steel for first claim to 
being a “feast or famine” business. 

When over-production loomed, 
paper mills, wanting to maintain 
capacity operations, cut prices 
sharply. Under boom conditions, 
the best integrated companies and 
specialty manufacturers usually 
did well, other units often not too 
well. Investors turned a cold eye 
on the securities of this industry. 


Turn for Better 


But things changed. Some 
sprawling concerns, over-equipped 
with electric power sites and water 
rights, sold unneeded facilities, 
tightened up their capital struc- 
tures. New uses for paper prod- 
ucts grew out of chemistry and 
ingenuity. Growth of population 
increased the demand. Suppliers 
of a great variety of products dur- 
ing World War II went for paper- 
board containers in a big way. 

With an enlarged and varied 
demand, this to be amplified in 
the peace years, paper and pulp 
companies came into a_ fairly 
stabilized area. Investors paid 
more attention to the companies’ 
stocks and have been getting pretty 
good dividends. by and _ large. 





A. DEVANEY 


Forming rolls of paper. 


throughout the post-war period. 

The table on the following page 
illustrates these points. Most of the 
companies date their consecutive 
annual dividend records from 
around the mid-1930s or later. 
Most companies did better finan- 
cially last year than in 1949, but 
only a few did poorly in the for- 
mer year. 

The tabled companies comprise 
concerns listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, some of which 
have been given limited attention 
in published analyses. This is the 
tenth of a series of articles dealing 
with such corporations. 

People often think of paper con- 
sumption chiefly in terms of news- 
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print, used by newspapers. The 
investment researcher will see, 
however, that containers account 
for a large share of production. 


New Products 


Paper has come into uses un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. Prod- 
ucts for household and office con- 
sumption; for building construc- 
tion; for insulation; for making 
alcohol (this from pulp); plus 
“coated” and various other papers 
which make up today’s market. 
One of the largest concerns makes 
more Kraft paper products for in- 
dustry than newsprint, although 
it is also a principal newsprint 
producer. 








Trade forecasts call for a larger 
output in 1951 than last year’s 
domestic production of around 
23,000,000 tons of pulp and pa- 
per. The demand since defense 
production began has set new 
records. 


Inventories Too High? 


The inquiring investor would be 
wise, in examining paper com- 
pany statistics, to look into inven- 
tories. A lot of stocking-up by 
fabricators and wholesalers has 
been reported in recent months 
and prices have risen. Swollen 
inventories might be an important 
factor, should the demand _ lose 
something of its recent high pitch. 





Year Div. 

Began 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 1915 
Chesapeake Corp. of Va. 1933 
Container Corp. of Amer. 1936 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 1937 
Dixie Cup Co. . 1929 
Eastern Corp. 1943 
Robert Gair Co. 1947 
Gaylord Container Corp. . 1937 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. . 1935 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 1935 
Lily-Tulip Cup Co. 1929 
Marathon Corp. 1938 
Mead Corp. . : 1940 
National Container Corp. . 1934 
Rayonier, Inc. . 1947 
St. Regis Paper Co. 1947 
Scott Paper Co. 1915 
(3) Before prior years tax refund. 
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PAPER PRODUCING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


Earnings Per Share 


1950 
1949 1950 Div. 
$7.55(1) 9 mos. Dec. $6.63 $2.45 
2.99 (a) Year Dec. 4.81 2.20 (a) 
4.23 (a) Year Dec. 5.87 2.75 (a) 
6.12(2)  9mos. Jan. 51 5.71 2.20 
7.44 Year Dec. 12.18 1.62 
0.04 Year Dec. 4.30 0.50% 
2.11 Year Dec. 3.37 1.00 
Se Year Dec. 2.94 1.50 
2.51 Year Dec. 3.75 1.80 
5.29 12 mos. Dec. 6.19 1.85 
4.46 (a) Year Dec. 8.87 1.59 (a) 
3.29 Year Oct. 8 1.50 
3.28(8) 53 wks. Dee. 5.64 1.76 (a) 
0.95 Year Dec. 2.41 0.75 
4.75 Year Dec. 9.613) 2.50 
0.91 Year Dec. 2.10 0.70 
3.04(a) Year Dec. 3.89 1.83 (a) 


(a) Adjusted. (2) plus 5% stock. (1) Year ended 3/31/50. (2) Year ended 4/30/50. 








“Yes, They Like 


Ther Stocks” 


By Joun Norman, Vice President. 
Automatic Screw Machine 


Products Company 


Cuicaco, Itt.—In April of last 
year, THE ExcHaNnce Magazine 
carried an article which described 
our company’s experiment in giv- 
ing our employes Christmas bon- 
uses in stocks as an effort to coun- 
teract the Leftist propaganda to 
which they were exposed. 

The intention was to show the 
workers how they might share in 
the fruits of American industry 
by owning a part of it. We felt 
that many of them did not under- 
stand the functions of a corpora- 
tion or its place in our economic 
system. 


Second Bonus in Stock 


The results were so satisfactory 
that again we have distributed 
stocks in a variety of companies 
in place of the cash Christmas 
bonus which had been paid prior 
to 1949. We did so with confidence 
that the experiment had worked. 
During 1950 the new stockholders 
received dividends, proxy state- 
ments, financial reports and some- 
times reprints of talks given by 
the officers of their corporations. 
This information found its way 
into the homes of people who 





EWING GALLOWAY 


“I’ve started looking at the financial 
pages of newspapers and have taken 
an interest in financial statements.” 


might otherwise never have had 
the opportunity to see it. 

There is no way of knowing. of 
course, how much of the informa- 
tion was read and understood. The 
fact remains, however—and this 
we banked upon—that people are 
generally interested in their sources 
of income. The growing trend on 
the part of corporations to make 
their reports more readable has 
been a big help in this direction. 

As you can imagine, we officers 
were mighty curious to know what 
reactions were created by the first 
year of employe stock ownership. 
We made an informal canvass to 
find out how the new “capitalists” 
felt about their stock, what they 
had learned. Some we interviewed 
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and others we asked to write a few 
words. Here are six comments. 
covering a good cross section of 
the employes: 


Owninc Stock MEANS INCOME 


“Owning stock means that you're 
part owner in a company. It means 
. . dividends. My 
stock, Boeing Airplane, will be good 
as aircraft are important in the de- 
fense effort. The stock has been go- 
ing up right along. I’ve started look- 
ing at the financial pages of news- 
papers, and have taken interest in 
such things as financial statements. 
Owning stock gives a chance for the 
little guy to improve himself.” 


money coming in . 


An Unusuat Lesson 

“Owning stock helps improve a 
man’s credit rating. That’s one thing 
I've learned. When you go to a bank 
to get a loan on a house they ask 
you if you own stock. By owning 
stock, and good stock, others can 
judge you as a good or bad judge 
of business and as a loan risk. Own- 
ing stock is not only a good invest- 
ment, but gives knowledge of the 
functions of the market. With this 
stock ownership I have an experi- 
ence of ownership I’ve never had 
before.” 


EXPERIENCE SPEAKS 


“I'd say it was a pretty fair pro- 
gram. I’ve owned stock right along 
before I got some from the company. 
One 
money, better than on other forms of 
investment. If can invest in 
companies that have good manage- 
you stand a 
making more money 
a lot. 
sides. Many people can see only the 


gets a fair return on your 


you 


ment good chance of 


Also vou learn 
from two 


Get to see things 
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one side, but with this stock pro- 
gram you have an opportunity to 
see the business side of it. I work 
in this company, that’s one thing. 
but with my stock I can see the busi- 
ness side of things and the owner 
point of view. Furthermore, it makes 
for a well-rounded person. I get a 
feeling of security looking forward 
to the dividends coming in, and I 
invest my dividends over again.” 


4 PRACTICAL SLANT 


“From the dividends that I accrue 
a year I can buy a new pair of shoes. 
Furthermore, owning stock gives me 
a feeling of independence and gives 
me something to look forward to. 
a reserve in case of emergency. This 
program has started me taking an 
interest in the fluctuations of the 
stock market, and particularly the 
place of my company in the market. 
I’ve also begun to take an interest 
in the financial statements of my 
company, and have watched with in- 
terest the standing of the various 
companies affiliated with my com- 
pany. It gives me a sense of owner- 
ship.” 


Apps To OLDER Ho.piNnés 

“Owning stock is a good thing if 
it represents nothing more than a 
good investment of your money. 
Building and Loan return about 214 
to 3 per rent. while a bank is even 
less, but stock gives a return as high 
as 8 or 9 per cent. I’ve been a stock- 
holder for some time. so the present 
program brought no new 
but added to my holdings.” 


interests. 


No SPECULATION 
“By investing in a good reliable 
company youre insured of a good 
return on your money. A good re- 
liable company is good for the av- 


erage guy who can’t afford to spec- 
ulate. You just can’t buy stock in a 
company you don’t know about. 
Reading financial statements and 
other literature that come from 
stock ownership you get an idea of 
the way business is being run and 
the officers that run it. Stock invest- 
ments are the best kind of savings, 
other literature that from 
better than other forms of savings.” 


come 


These impressions are just as 
they came from the men. It might 
be thought from some of them 
that the new stockholders are not 
allowing for the risks that stock 
ownership involve; but we feel that 
workers in any company are aware 
that there can be poor years for 
profits and some years better for 
dividends than others. 


The Inquisitive Attitude 


The program has met with suc- 
cess in fostering an inquisitive at- 
titude toward the workings of our 
economy. We can hardly ask for 
anything more. The operations of 
our business system in principle 
seem so completely right that. per- 
haps. people go astray only because 
they lack an understanding of it 
and attempt to limit its freedom, If 
the majority come to understand 
economic liberty in all its implica- 
tions and to promote it, we'll all 
be a little further along the road 
toward the Utopia we seek. 

As I mentioned in writing about 
our experiment a year ago, I’d like 
to urge other companies to join us 
in spreading the gospel by creat- 
ing stockholders. 


These are the stocks we distrib- 
uted as bonuses for the second 
year: 


Amer. Rad. & 
Stand. San.* 
Aveo Mfg. Co. 
Boeing Airplane* 
Calumet & Hecla 
Canada Dry* 


General Baking* 


Greyhound Corp.* 
Hilton Hotels* 
Lane Bryant* 
Marshall Field* 
Maytag Corp.* 
Stewart-Warner* 
U.S. Steel* 


*Stocks given also in the first year. 


Most of our employes had been 
with us throughout the year so, 
after discussion, we decided to add 
to the holdings they had received 
for 1949. A few changes were 
made, however. We have a small 
branch factory in Alabama where 
quite a number of men were hired 
in 1950. It is located in Decatur. 
where Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Mining Company has re- 
cently built its Wolverine Tube di- 
vision plant. It seemed logical, 
therefore, to make our employes 
part owners of this new enterprise. 

You will have detected in our 
employes’ comment an impulse to 
get a dividend income, and that 
promotes study of the system that 
makes this income available. 


Statistical and other factual informa- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THe EXCHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their accur- 
acy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 
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Three Concerns Join Exchange’s Trading Lis 
Tl ( Excl ge’ Trad g¢ List 





KAISER ALUMINUM 
& CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
3,120,000 Shares 
Common Stock, $1 Par 


Ticker Symbol: KLU 








L_ (aiser Aluminun —I 


K AISER ALUMINUM is rated as 

one of the three principal 
producers of primary aluminum in 
this country, supplying about 21 
per cent of the national total. 
Seven plants in California, Wash- 
ington, Ohio, Maryland and Louisi- 
ana produce both primary alumi- 
num and fabricated aluminum 
products, which account for about 
96 per cent of the corporation’s 
sales and gross profits. 

Five other plants in California 
make chemical products and re- 
fractories, which are heat-resisting 
materials for industrial 
furnaces, as well as raw materials 

















lining 


Rolling atuminum ingots. 


for .Kaiser Magnesium Co., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. 

Net earnings of $10,595,000, 
equal to $3.39 a share, were re- 
ported by the company for the first 
three quarters of the current fiscal 
year. This topped the results for the 
preceding full year. The fiscal year 
ends on May 31. In the 1950-5] 
fiscal year to date, the 5,000 stock- 
holders received a 20 per cent stock 
dividend and $1.30 cash per share. 

The company is engaged in a 
major expansion program financed 
by the sale to institutional inves- 
tors of $75,000,000 first mortgage 
3° per cent bonds and by com- 
pany funds. The program consists 
of a new 200,000,000 lb. per year 
reduction plant near New Orleans. 
This is estimated to raise primary 
aluminum production to 540,000,- 
000 Ibs. annually by 1952. Plans 
call for an increase of alumina 
output at the Baton Rouge, La., 
plant by 80 per cent; developing 
owned and optioned Jamaican 
(West Indies) bauxite properties. 
and enlarging chemical output. 

History of the Kaiser concern 
shows that it originally was 
the Todd-California Shipbuilding 
Corp., formed in 1940. The name 
was changed to The Permanente 
Metals Corp., when it entered the 
light metals industry, producing 
magnesium as well as_ building 
ships in World War IJ. Aluminum 
production becoming the principal 
line in 1946, the present name was 
adopted in 1949. 


















CONTINENTAL COPPER 
& STEEL INDUSTRIES, 
INC, 

142,178 Shares 
5° Cum, Conv. Pfd. Stock, $25 Par 

Ticker Symbol: CCX Pr 
1,205,422 Shares 
Common Stock, $2 Par 
Ticker Symbol: CCX 


___jJ]—_! 


HE COMPANY was formed in 
1 1944 with the idea of bringing 
under one management a number 
of established concerns in the 
metal-working field. 


Most of the company’s units are 








intermediate processors. They buy 
raw materials and .manufacture a 
specialized line of products. The 
Hatfield Wire & Cable Division. 
for example, which has the largest 
sales volume of any of the com- 
pany’s units, buys finished copper 
wire and insulating materials from 
which it makes plastic-covered and 
insulated wire for television sets. 
household appliances and __ the 
building trades. 

The products of Continental 
Copper & Steel range from carbon. 
alloy and high speed tool steel and 
forgings, to household screens and 

life boats. It 


aluminum makes 


about 90 per cent of all the life 
hoats used in the U. S. and Can- 
ada. The new 51,500-ton super- 
“United States,” to be 


liner. 





Electric furnace pours alloy steel. 


launched June 23, will carry life- 


boats made by the company’s 
Welin Davit & Boat Division. 

It manufactures approximately 
cent of all non-ferrous 
screening in the United States and 
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is the largest manufacturer of 
water pump filters, 
For the nine months ended 


March 31, 1951, the company re- 
ported net income of $2.304.576. 
equal to $2.11 a share. Sales 
amounted to $30,206.200. 
Dividend Policy 
Last year the company paid a 
dividend of 10 cents a common 
The company 
that it 
dividends semi-annually. in June 


share. has an- 


nounced intends to pay 
and December, of 10 cents a share, 
with any extras to be paid in June, 
which is the end of the company’s 
fiscal year. The company has de- 
clared a 10-cent regular and 15- 
cent extra common dividend pay- 
able June 30. 1951. 


(New Listings continued on page 20) 
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MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE COMPANY 


512,000 Shares 
Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: MLT 
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HIS BUSINESS dates back more 
Tan 65 years, making it the 
oldest manufacturer of type-setting 
machines, although the 
company was incorporated in New 
York in 1895 

An intricate machine to the lay- 
man, Linotypes account largely for 
newspaper speed in setting type. 
An operator, seated at a keyboard 
of 90 keys. causes brass letter- 


present 


molds called matrices to be assem- 
bled in lines of a pre-determined 
length. When a line of matrices is 
fully assembled, it is mechanically 
transferred to a casting mechanism 
where molten metal is forced into 
the molds. The metal solidifies al- 
most instantly and a solid bar. or 
line. of type is ejected with the 
letters raised in relief. ready for 
printing. 

The matrices are mechanically 
returned to their proper channels 
in a storage magazine, ready to be 
used again. 

The Linotype was first put to 
practical use on the “New York 
Tribune” in 1886. 

Net sales of Linotype machines. 
matrices. supplies and __ parts 
amounted to $18,936,288 in the 
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fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1950. 
Net income of $1.887.347 equalled 
$3.68 a share, adjusted for the 2 
for 1 stock split-up last January. 
Dividends in 1950 were paid at 
the rate of $2.50 a share. allowing 
for the 2 for 1 split. In 1949 divi- 
dends amounted to $3.00 a share, 
adjusted. The company has no 
funded debt or preferred stock. 
The company has eight sales of- 
fices and service agencies in con- 
tinental United States. Distributors 
and are located in 
South and Central America. Com- 
pany’s principal subsidiary. Lino- 
type & Machinery Ltd., London, 
England, manufactures Linotype 


agents also 


machines, presses and other print- 
ing material. It handles sales of 
Linotype products throughout 
Europe. Africa and Asia, A Ger- 
man subsidiary of the British con- 
cern is maintained in Frankfurt- 
on-Main. Canadian and Brazilian 
sales and service agencies are also 
in operation. 


Products of Subsidiary 


Reaching out into many branch- 
es of the printing trades, Mergen- 
thaler’s Chicago subsidiary, David- 
son Corp., is engaged in making 
and selling rotary offset duplicat- 
ing presses, paper folders, paper 
feeders. plates and a varied line 
of printing supplies. 

During World War II the com- 
pany manufactured approximately 
$70,000.000 worth of fire control 
and other equipment for the armed 
forces. Military contracts now held 
total more than $10,000,000. 





How Split-Up Stocks Have Acted 


we HAPPENS when a com- 
pany splits its stock? Does 


the price go up or down? 

The following table indicates 
that the price, with only two excep- 
tions in the group studied, ad- 
vances in a bull market. While a 
split-up in itself adds nothing to 
the assets of a company, concerns 
which subdivide their shares usual- 
ly are in a growth stage. Market 
opinion of this growth factor is 
often reflected in the market price 
of the stock. 

Merck & Co., scoring the larg- 
est percentage rise in the table. 
gained 200 per cent in two years. 
the longest interval shown in the 
statistics. Not only time but a 
heavy concentration of buying in- 


terest in stocks of companies en- 
gaged in producing so-called mir- 
acle drugs. such as cortisone, stim- 
ulated this percentage growth. 
Skelly Oil's price advanced near- 
ly 50 per cent in approximately a 
vear. post-split, while Container 
Corp. of America rose about 24 
per cent in five months. General 
Motors, on the other hand, gained 
only 7 per cent in seven months, 
Among the 1950 split-ups, Na- 


tional Steel and Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator stocks. of en- 
tirely unrelated industries, ran 


neck-and-neck. They showed post- 
split gains of 43 and 40 per cent. 
respectively. in about a year. The 
large gains of Du Pont and LU. S. 
Steel required nearly two years. 





Size of 
Split-up 
Allied Chem. & Dye . . . 4 for 1 


Container Corp. 2 for 1 
Du Pont de Nemours . 4 for 1 
Falstaff Brewing Co. 2 for | 
General Motors Corp. 2 for 1 
Inter. Paper Co. 2 for | 
Merck & Co. ‘ 2 for 1 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. 2 for 1 
National Steel Co. . . . . 3 for 1 
Penn. Glass Sand Co. 2 for 1 
Skelly Oil Co. 2 for 1 
U. S. Steel Cocp. . . . . 3 for] 
Vulean Detinning Co. 2 for | 
Youngstown S & T Co. 2 for 1 





SAMPLED MARKET PERFORMANCE AFTER SPLit-Ups 


Figured on basis of adjusted price before split-up. 


Price 

Effective Before Recent Per Cent 
Date Split Price Change* 
9/ 5/50 236 66 r 119 
11/30/50 63 39 23.8 
6/16/49 174 97 +123.0 
10/14/49 39 14 — 28.2 
10/ 3/50 99 53 + 7.0 
12/21/49 68 54 + 98.5 
1/20/49 58 87 +200.0 
4/ 3/50 70 19 + 40.0 
3/31/50 107 51 + 43.0 
12/ 5/50 38 22 - 68 
5/19/50 118 88 + 49.1 
6/ 3/49 66 45 +104.5 
9/ 1/50 42 17 19.0 
10/13/50 103 54 + 4.9 











SUPPOSE | BUY STOCKS... 
CAN | SELL THEM 
WHENEVER | WANT ? 


Yes. There’s no 10-day notice required, no 
6-month waiting period, no advertising for 
a buyer. If your stock is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, you can sell your 
shares whenever you want. 


How can I find out how much my stocks are 
worth? If you own stock in a corporation 
listed on the Exchange, you need only 
glance at the stock-market price tables in 
your newspaper, or telephone a local mem- 
ber firm of the Exchange. 


Who sets the prices of stocks? The people 
who buy and sell stocks. The Stock Ex- 
change itself does not set prices. Bids to 
buy stocks and offers to sell come to the 
Exchange from investors all over the 
country. Sellers want the highest price pos- 
sible and buyers the lowest. When a mutu- 
ally agreeable price is reached, a sale is 
made. 


Can I get a fair price? Whenever you buy, 
or whenever you sell, you can be sure you 
are getting the best price at that moment 
in this national market place. There is no 
such thing as a high price for Seattle and 
a low price for New York. 


Member firms of the New York Stock Ex- 
change provide a nationwide network of 
investment service. Their help is available 
to you whenever you want it . whether 
you’re looking for information or want to 
do business. 


Vembers and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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